Federico García Lorca 


Iglesia abandonada 
(Balada de la Gran Guerra) 


Yo tenía un hijo que se llamaba Juan. 

Yo tenía un hijo. 

Se perdió por los arcos un viernes de todos los muertos. 

Lo vi jugar en las últimas escaleras de la misa 

y echaba un cubito de hojalata en el corazón del sacerdote. 

He golpeado los ataúdes. ¡Mi hijo! ¡Mi hijo! ¡Mi hijo! 

Saqué una pata de gallina por detrás de la luna y luego 

comprendí que mi niña era un pez 

por donde se alejan las carretas. 

Yo tenía una niña. 

Yo tenía un pez muerto bajo la ceniza de los incensarios. 

Yo tenía un mar. ¿De qué? ¡Dios mío! ¡Un mar! 

Subí a tocar las campanas, pero las frutas tenían gusanos 

y las cerillas apagadas 

se comían los trigos de la primavera. 

Yo vi la transparente cigúeña de alcohol 

mondar las negras cabezas de los soldados agonizantes 

y vi las cabañas de goma 

donde giraban las copas llenas de lágrimas. 

En las anémonas del ofertorio te encontraré, ¡corazón mío!, 

cuando el sacerdote levante la mula y el buey con sus fuertes brazos, 
para espantar los sapos nocturnos que rondan los helados paisajes del cáliz. 
Yo tenía un hijo que era un gigante, 

pero los muertos son más fuertes y saben devorar pedazos de cielo. 
Si mi niño hubiera sido un oso, 

yo no temería el sigilo de los caimanes, 

ni hubiese visto el mar amarrado a los árboles 

para ser fornicado y herido por el tropel de los regimientos. 

¡Si mi niño hubiera sido un oso! 

Me envolveré sobre esta lona dura para no sentir el frío de los musgos. 
Sé muy bien que me darán una manga o la corbata; 

pero en el centro de la misa yo romperé el timón y entonces 

vendrá a la piedra la locura de pingúinos y gaviotas 

que harán decir a los que duermen y a los que cantan por las esquinas: 


Él tenía un hijo. XxXxXx 

¡Un hijo! ¡Un hijo! ¡Un hijo XXxXxXx 

que no era más que suyo, porque era su hijo! XXXXXXX Xx XxXx 
¡Su hijo! ¡Su hijo! ¡Su hijo! XXxXxXx 
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Abandoned Church 
(Ballad of the Great War) 


| once had a son whose name was John. 

| once had a son. 

He lost himself in arcane orders, one All-Dead's Friday. 

| saw him play on the ultimate steps of the Mass, 

and he threw a little tin bucket against the priest's heart. 

| knocked on the coffins. O my son! My son! My son! 

| got a buttercup chicken leg out from behind the moon and then 
realised that my little girl was a fish 

right where the carts push on. 

| once had a little girl. 

| once had a fish, dead(,)* under the ash of the censers. 

| once had a flood. Of what? My God! A flood! 

| rose to ring the bells, but the fruits had worms 

and the extinguished matches 

were engulfing the springtime wheat stems. 

| saw the transparent stork of alcohol 

cleanse the black heads of the agonising soldiers 

and saw the rubber shelters 

in which went around the cups full of tears. 

In the windflowers of the offertory I'll meet you, O my heart!, 

while the priest lifts the mule and the ox with his strong arms, 

so as to frighten the nightly rats that roam the frozen landscapes of the chalice. 
| once had a son who was a giant, 

but the dead are stronger and can devour chunks of heaven. 

If my little boy had been a bear, 

| would not fear the stealth of the sharks, 

nor would | have seen the flood tied to the trees 

to be fornicated and wounded by the mob of the regiments. 

If only my little boy had been a bear! 

I'll wrap myself up on this hard canvas in order not to feel the cold of the mosses. 
| know very well that they'll give me a stole or the neck-tie; 

but in the midst of the Mass | will break the rudder, and so 

to the foundling wheel will come the madness of penguins and sea-gulls 
who will get to say those who sleep and those who sing by the edges: 
He once had a son. 

A son! A son! A son 

who was but his alone, for he was his son! 

His son! His son! His son! 


* The Spanish "un pez muerto bajo la ceniza" leaves it open whether the fish 
was already dead before it was put under the ash, or whether it died there. 


Notes on the translation 


Preliminary remark: The following notes rather concern the translation. For more in-depth 
considerations it would be useful to examine the poem in the context of the other two poems in 
Section II of "Poeta en Nueva York" (Poet in New York), and of the closing poem, singly making up 
Section X, "Son de negros en Cuba" (Son by Blacks in Cuba). 


The title: In English translations, Jesus' famous outcry, "Eli, Eli, lama sabakhthani?" is more often 
rendered as "My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" than using the term "abandoned". In 
Spanish, it is "abandonado" that is more frequently used. But since the overlapping is amply 
sufficient, "abandoned" seems to be the more coherent rendition. 


The subtitle: Lorca uses the term "balada" (ballad), as opposed to "romance", which is the name 
of the traditional Spanish ballad form — and the free-verse poem at hand is obviously not a 
"romance". 

The "Gran Guerra" (Great War) can be interpreted as referring to the First World War, all the more 
so as the poem was written 18 days after the 11th November armistice celebrations. But Spain was 
neutral in that conflict; and Great War has a far wider scope of meaning here, which should not be 
restricted to one specific war. This question, however, has no impact on the translation. 


L1: In the context of a Christian church, speaking of father and son would immediately cause the 
reader to think of God and Jesus. Quoting the son's name ("Juan") prevents such a 
misunderstanding, but Lorca is not choosing the name at random, nor is he merely referring to a 
person known by that civil name. The two major associations here are Juan de la Cruz (John of the 
Cross) and the equivalent of "Jane" in Leonard Cohen's song "Famous Blue Raincoat". These 
names are derived from Hebrew Yehochanan (Yahweh is merciful), and therefore it seems 
appropriate to use the English equivalent of the name "Juan", making it "John". (It is God's mercy 
that has abandoned the Church.) 

In an Annexe I'm joining the text of "La noche oscura del alma" (The Dark Night of the Soul) and a 
basic literal English translation (the intricate beauty of Juan's poem is far beyond my translating 
skills) as well as a Synopsis of the plot in Leonard Cohen's song "Famous Blue Raincoat". 


L3: The term "arcos" (literally arches) is not standing alone but has to be seen in connection with 
the title — and "arcos de iglesia" (literally church arches) is an idiomatic expression, meaning 
difficult tasks. The English equivalent being tall orders, my hope is that arcane orders will be 
neither too cryptic nor too explicit as compared to the original, although by a different approach. 
Lorca's "un viernes de todos los muertos" is a combination of Good Friday, plus All Saints’ Day, 
plus Day of the Dead. 


L4: The "últimas escaleras" (ultimate steps) have to be understood in the mystical sense of John of 
the Cross (and of "The Window" by Leonard Cohen), but that has no impact on the translation. 


L5: The term "cubito" is the diminutive of "cubo", which is either cube or bucket. With reference to 
John of the Cross (who during the first time of his incarceration by a rival monastic group was not 
even allowed a bucket for his needs), | think we can exclude the reading little cube as rather 
meaningless. 


L7: My expansion of "pata de gallina" (chicken leg) to buttercup chicken leg is due to the fact that 
the Spanish term (besides covering wood damage, specifically cracks from the heart of the tree 
trunk towards the periphery) is also the common name of a dozen plants, among them four kinds 
of buttercup. Both in Spanish and in English, chicken stands for coward, and yellow stands for 
cowardly — so the complement buttercup will hopefully render the original at least to some extent. 


L8, 11, 12: The "pez" (fish) on the one hand refers to plenty (as with Jesus miraculously multiplying 
bread and fish), and on the other hand it foreshadows the Little girl drowned in the well ("Niña 
ahogada en el pozo") written 9 days later (on 8 Dec 1929), and it evokes the smell of dead sperm. 


The "mar" (sea, flood) goes in the same direction of plenty vs. rot and sterility (homosexual or 
other). 


L13: "the fruits had worms" — cf. Matthew 7:16: "You will know [the false prophets] by their fruits." 


L14-15: In a church, any new candle will be lit from one that is already burning — a match will only 
be used for each first candle. If nevertheless the extinguished matches are so numerous that they 
are "engulfing the springtime wheat stems", then many more candles than Leonard Cohen's "a 
million" will have been burning "for a help (love) that never came" (in "You want it Darker"). 


L16: The stork here is a compact image of war nurses (white blouses, black shoes, red crosses) 
who appear and disappear in the agonising soldiers' minds, plus their tweezers holding the 
cleaning pads. 

However, | don't know whether Lorca was aware of this medieval painting, illustrating the paradox 
of "Nosce te ipsum" (Know thyself)‘: 


L17: Connecting the Great War in this poem to the First World War, we might see the "negras 
cabezas" (black heads) as not only blackened by mud, gunpowder, and gangrene, but also as 
genuinely black-skinned, namely as the heads of wounded "Harlem Hellfighters" of the 369th 
Infantry Regiment. The natural colour of those soldiers' skin will only reveal itself once the 
cleansing is done. 


L21: The "cuando" and the subjunctive "levante" indicate that the scene should be understood as 
in Leonard Cohen's "while Suzanne holds the mirror" — in a kind of magical sense. 


L22: Spanish "sapos" literally would be toads, but in our context the term means people (in a 
deprecatory way), and is therefore better rendered by the English equivalent rats. 


L26: Here again, the term "caimanes" — meaning malicious, treacherous persons — should be 
translated as sharks rather than by the literal caimans. 


L31-32: A "manga" is a long stole, part of certain priestly outfits, and reaching down to the ankles. 
The "corbata" (neck-tie) here is its civil counterpart. Those who are being referred to as "they" will 
dress the narrator either as a priest or as a civil person — a reference to the "priesthood of all 
believers" (ordained or not) rather than to ecclesiastic power versus worldly power. This priest then 
will break the "rudder", the bell-tower of the church perceived as a reversed ship. 


L33: A "piedra" (literally stone) in a Spanish church is a place where destitute mothers can 
abandon their new-born baby to the care of the community without fear of prosecution for child 
abandonment. At present, the English equivalent would rather be baby-hatch, but in the 1920s the 
concept was known as foundling wheel. 


1 Reference: https://www.meandahg.com/wp-content/uploads/2020/10/Nosce-te-ipsum-painting-768x635.jpg 


Both in Spanish and in English, "pinguinos" and "penguins" are terms for men wearing formal 
clothes, such as tailcoats or tuxedos. With "gaviotas" (sea-gulls) Lorca coins a complementary 
term for their female counterparts. It is the "locura" (madness) of those rich and showy people that 
comes to the foundling wheel, the institutional incarnation of poverty and charity (as opposed to 
legal social protection and abortion rights). 


L34: Those people, representing social power, the pillars of the congregation backing up 
ecclesiastic power, now get the indifferent church-goers to chant the final quatrain. 

(Those who sleep will be sitting close to the centre of the assistance, somewhat shielded from 
general view, while those who are sitting by the edges are exposed and have to keep up 
appearances by staying awake and singing — but they are the last to have arrived and the first to 
leave.) 


L35-38: The closing quatrain — proclaiming that God's mercy (Juan, John, Jane) is His prerogative, 
His alone and nobody else's (and can't be bought like Catholic indulgences) — could sound pretty 
much like a trade union's slogan, if the unstressed final syllables didn't take the momentum out of 
it: 


We want decent pay! XxXxX versus We want decent pay-ay! XXXXXX 


We want decent pay XXXXXK We want decent pay-ay XXXXXX 
for hard and loyal work! XXxXxX for hard and loyal wo-ork!  xXxXxXx 
We want decent pay! XXXXXK We want decent pay-ay! XXXXXX 


This means that those unstressed final syllables in L35-38 would ideally have to be rendered in the 
translation as well (as I'm suggesting in my way of reading the translation). The chanting is 
imposed on the meek and powerless, after all. The poor are compelled here not only to proclaim 
the denial of social rights, but even that charity is God's alone — and that therefore the concept of 
Society implies no responsibilities. 


It should be noted that the conflict between the anarchy of arbitrary charity, benefiting only those 
whom the rich and powerful happen to like, and the lawful and orderly way of social rights 
legislation, equitably benefiting all those in need, is indeed a conflict intimately linked to WWI and 
its aftermath, including fascism and WWII. The First World War could not have taken place without 
the German "Burgfrieden" and the French "Union Sacrée" — meaning that the respective left-wing 
parties (who so far had been preaching that the workers of all countries should unite instead of 
killing each other) were all of a sudden joining the war factions now. 

Social progress was bought at a horrific price. 


The Great War — "between the rich and poor, [...] between the man and the woman, [...] between 
the left and right, [...] between the black and white, [...] between the odd and the even", as Leonard 
Cohen puts it (in "There is a War") — thus has to be seen from yet an additional angle... 


Annexe 


La noche oscura del alma 
Juan de la Cruz 


En una noche_oscura 

con ansias en amores inflamada, 
¡oh dichosa ventura!, 

salí sin ser notada, 

estando ya mi casa sosegada, 


a_oscuras y segura 
por la secreta_escala, disfrazada, 
¡oh dichosa ventura!, 

a_oscuras y_en celada, 

estando ya mi casa sosegada, 


en la noche dichosa, 

en secreto que nadie me veía, 
ni yo miraba cosa, 

sin otra luz y guía 

sino la que_en el corazón ardía. 


Aquesta me guiaba 

más cierto que la luz de mediodía 
adonde me_esperaba 

quien yo bien me sabía, 

en parte donde nadie parecía. 


¡Oh noche, que me guiaste! 

¡Oh noche_amable más que la_alborada! 
¡Oh noche que juntaste 

amado con amada, 

amada_en el amado transformada! 


En mi pecho florido, 

que_entero para_él solo se guardaba, 
allí quedó dormido, 

y yo le regalaba, 

y_el ventalle de cedros aire daba. 


El aire de la_almena, 

cuando yo sus cabellos esparcía, 
con su mano serena 

en mi cuello hería, 

y todos mis sentidos suspendía. 


Quedéme y_olvidéme, 

el rostro recliné sobre_el amado, 
cesó todo, y dejéme, 

dejando mi cuidado 

entre las azucenas olvidado. 


XXXXXXXX 
Rhythm Rime 
XXXXXXX A 
XXXXXXXXXXX B1 
XXXXXXX A 
XXXXXXX B1 


XXXXXXXXXXX B1 


XXXXXXX A 
XXXXXXXXXXX B1 
XXXXXXX A 
XXXXXXX B1 
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XXXXXXX Cc 
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XXXXXXXXXXX D 


XXXXXXX B2 
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XXXXXXX F 
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XXXXXXX F 
XXXXXXX B2 


XXXXXXXXXKXX B2 


XXXXXXX G 
XXXxxXxxxXx D 
XXXXXXX G 
XXXXXXX D 


XXXXXXXXXXX D 


XXXXXXX H 
XXXXXXXXXXX | 
XXXXXXX H 
XXXXXXX | 
XXXXXXXXXXX | 


Rhythm: underlined: two Spanish vowels pronounced as one 


capital X: stressed syllable 

lower case x: unstressed syllable 
Rimes: B1 for endings on "-ada" 
B2 for endings on "-aba" 


The Dark Night of the Soul 
(Literal prose translation) 


In a dark night 

with longings kindled in love 

— O blessed luck! — 

| went out without being observed, 
my house already being at rest, 


to darkness and secure 

by the secret ladder, disguised, 
— O blessed luck! — 

to darkness and in concealment, 
my house already being at rest, 


in the blessed night, 

in secret, so that no one saw me, 

nor | would see a thing, 

with no other light and guide 

except that which burned in the heart. 


That was what guided me, 

more certain than the light of midday, 
to where awaited me 

he whom well me, | knew, 

in a place where nobody appeared. 


O night, you that guided me! 

O night kinder yet than the dawn! 

O night, you that joined 

him the beloved with her the beloved, 

her the beloved in him the beloved transformed! 


Upon my flowered breast, 

that wholly for him alone was kept, 

there he stayed a-sleeping, 

and | would caress him, 

and the fan of cedars would make a breeze. 


The breeze from the turret, 
when | was parting his hair, 

with its gentle hand 

it stroked my neck, 

and all my senses it suspended. 


| remained myself and | forgot myself, 
my face reclined on him the beloved, 
everything ceased, and | gave myself up, 
giving up my worry 

among the lilies, forgotten. 


Synopsis of the plot in Leonard Cohen's song "Famous Blue Raincoat" 


The text of this song is a letter written by one personality of a schizophrenic male character to 
the other personality. The letter-writer, by the signature "L. Cohen", points at Leonard Cohen — 
as does the addressee's "blue raincoat", which the real-life Leonard Cohen had bought in 
London on his first trip to Europe. 


The addressee has withdrawn "deep in the desert" after the traumatic "flake" of having "been 
to the station". There Lili Marleen, a soldiers' heroine on both sides of WWII, had told him 
about the destination of "every train" and what had happened to the six million people they 
carried. She had given him a rose and a lock of hair ("Give me a rose to show how much you 
care, tied to its stem a lock of golden hair") that had been salvaged by some "thin" (that is: 
starved) Gypsy from one of those atrocious heaps before it could be processed, and then 
smuggled out of the concentration camp by the German-language Lili Marleen. 

While the English-language Lili Marleen resumed her travels with the Allied troops, the 
addressee now made a tear "at the shoulder" of his "famous" raincoat, a Jewish sign of 
mourning. Although an atheist, he thus gave up his imperviousness to "rain" — God's blessing, 
as in "[...] all the rain falls down, Amen" in Leonard Cohen's song "Last Year's Man". Back 
home, he "looked so much older", and even though he still has "the rose in your teeth", he 
could not carry the burden of that lock of hair any longer and handed it over into Jane's 
safekeeping. 

For "Jane" we have no outside reference — we only have the Name, derived from Yehochanan 
(Yahweh is merciful) —, and giving such a lock of hair into the hands of God's mercy is pretty 
much the only decent thing anybody can do when the burden becomes too heavy. 


So the atheist opens up to God's "rain", and thereby takes "the trouble" from Jane's eyes’. 


The letter-writer signs as "L. Cohen", and here Leonard Cohen uses the difference between 
written and spoken poetry as does Lorca in "La casada infiel". We read "L. Cohen", but we 
hear "el Cohen" (Spanish definite article "el" and "Cohen", a descendant of Aaron and thus — if 
male! — a hereditary formal priest without any need for theological studies or ordination). 

The alternative signature, "a Friend", refers to the Society of Friends (the Quakers) who 
strongly uphold the directly inspired, informal, inner "priesthood of all believers" — both male 
and female. 

This two-sided priest (representing both outward formal priesthood and inner divine 
priesthood) realises that Jane, his "woman", is now "nobody's wife". What he does not 
understand is why she never could have married anyway, not him nor anybody else. Mercy, 
like Blessing and Grace, is above legal contracts. Mercy can only be bestowed after 
judgement, on a higher logical level. There can be no legal bond nor claim to Mercy. 

The priest blames the atheist for having ruined that hoped-for marriage, and in a kind of anti- 
invitation warns him that "if you ever come by here", this would wake sleeping dogs. 

So now there is no cure left for the male character's schizophrenia. The letter-writer will never 
find out that if the lock of hair had indeed been taken from the addressee's head, it would 
needs have been taken from his own head... 


The song shows a deep understanding between Jane and the addressee, with God's mercy 
and the atheist at eye level — and thus, besides the formal priesthood and the priesthood of all 
believers, it implies a possible priesthood of non-believers too, that is of all human beings. 

We are still a long way, however, from the Buddha-nature of all sentient beings. 


? In Isaiah 65:1-2, God complains about being ignored, and it is our atheist who now recognises Him: 
| responded to those who did not ask, | was at hand to those who did not seek me; said [hineni, hineni] 
"Here | am, here | am" to a nation that did not invoke my name. | constantly spread out my hands to a 
disloyal people, who walk the way that is not good, following their own designs. 
I'm quoting Moshe Halbertal's translation, from his "Foreword" to Marcia Pally's 2021 book "From This Broken Hill 
| Sing To You", pp. xvi-xvii (including his brackets and his italics). 
He adds on p. xviii: "[...] the only time in all the biblical uses of hineni that the word is repeated twice, hineni, 
hineni, it is stated by God to his people." 
But Moshe Halbertal does not draw the obvious conclusion — that thus the corresponding passage in Leonard 
Cohen's "You Want It Darker" should be understood as a dialogue: 
God: Hineni Hineni [Here | am, here | am — and everywhere else | am, too] 
Human: I'm ready, my Lord [for Thy omnipresence] 


